FABLES AND FOLK-LORE

tion was made between the ^Esopic and the "Lybian" fable;
Aristotle makes this distinction, as well as Babrius and the
Emperor Julian. Hence it would appear that the Greeks them-
selves recognised that a certain section of fables had an exo-
tic origin, which with our latest knowledge, may be assumed
to be, in its ultimate form, Indian. As before mentioned, the
^Esopic Fables current among the Greeks were collected and
written down by Demetrius Phalereus, and it was from this
collection that Phaedrus derived his fables. His collections
contain several that can be easily traced back to India, so that
they must have percolated thence in the wake of Alexander's
asmy, or even at an earlier stage, since The Cat-Maiden' fable,
ultimately derived from India, occurs in Greece, being quoted
by the dramatist Strattis about 400 B. C. Whether the Indian
form started the practice of attaching a moral to a fable, cor-
responding to the Gathas, cannot be determined.

The earlier history of the fable in India, before its form was
adopted in the birth-stories of the Buddha, cannot be definite-
ly traced, though it is remarkable that almost all the Jatakas
containing fables begin with the formula 'once upon a time,
when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares/ and the previous
incarnation of Buddha was in the person of Kasyapa, the son
' of this Brahmadatta. It is possible, therefore, that a separate
collection of Beast-Fables existed, connected with this Kasyapa,
which was incorporated in the Jatakas assuming him to be
a pre-incarnation of Buddha, The stories probably existed as
Beast-Fables among the folk, before they were incorporated
into the Buddhist canon.

Thus, both in Greece and in India, the fable existed first
as a piece of folklore in oral tradition, and was applied to
moral purposes by the Buddhists and to political ends by
Msop and his followers. In India, the fables were composed
to form parts of the Buddhist canon, while in Greece, they
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